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LUCIAN  LEE  KINSOLVING 

First  Missionary  Bishop  of  Southern  Brazil,  1907-1928 


Kinsolving  of  Brazil 

by  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr. 


Spiritual  recklessness  is  the 

phrase  used  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  Morris,  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  heroic  band  of  young  and  zealous  men 
who  established  the  Episcopal  Church’s  mission  in 
Brazil,  to  describe  that  enterprise.1  It  is  a  good  phrase, 
for  the  story  of  the  Brazilian  mission  is  a  story  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  determination  of  young  men,  inspired 
not  merely  by  the  spirit  of  youth  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  They  ventured  forth  when  older  and  wiser  people 
shook  their  heads  in  discouragement.  Yet  their  ven¬ 
ture  was  blessed  by  God  with  a  visible  success  as  great 
as  that  of  any  other  missionary  enterprise  of  the 
Church. 


NO  HOUR  TOO  LATE  FOR  PRAYING 

It  all  began  with  a  group  of  young  men  preparing 
themselves  for  the  ministry  at  the  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  in  Alexandria,  from  which  had  gone  forth 
such  missionary  pioneers  as  William  Jones  Boone,  who 
founded  the  work  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  China; 

1  Dr.  Morris  died  on  March  31,  1954,  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
at  the  ase  of  94. 


John  Payne,  who  began  the  Liberian  mission;  and 
Channing  Moore  Williams,  the  first  Episcopal  bishop 
in  Japan.  Something  of  the  spirit  of  those  days  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  words  of  a  student  who  was  then  deep¬ 
ly  influenced  by  a  conference  at  Alexandria  to  which 
two  earnest  young  men  from  other  seminaries  had 
come  as  speakers.  Describing  their  influence  he  said, 
“No  hour  of  the  night  was  too  late  for  talking  and 
praying  with  the  men  and  urging  on  them  the  claims 
of  the  heathen  world.” 

Two  or  three  men  immediately  offered  themselves 
for  established  missionary  work,  but  were  refused  for 
health  and  other  reasons  by  the  official  missionary 
agency  of  the  Church.  The  students  themselves  there¬ 
upon  decided  to  look  for  other  fields,  and  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  Brazil  through  hearing  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  work  being  done  in  that  country  by  Presbyterian 
missionaries.  Here  was  a  land  in  which  the  Episcopal 
Church  had  no  mission.  Brazil  was  a  land  as  large  as 
the  United  States  plus  an  additional  State  of  Texas, 
the  fourth  largest  nation  in  the  world,  and  a  country  of 
tremendous  potentialities.  It  was  a  land  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  contrasts,  with  thick  tropical  jungles  in  the  north, 
and  wide  grassy  plains  and  high  tablelands  in  the  more 
temperate  south.  The  population  consisted  of  Indians, 
descendants  of  Negro  slaves,  and  a  large  number  of 
Portuguese  families  who  for  centuries  had  led  the  life 
of  transplanted  Europeans,  often  enjoying  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  their  inherited  culture  amid  the  frontier  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  new  country.  To  them  had  been  added 
other  peoples — Germans,  Italians,  and  Japanese, 
who  all  had  come  to  exploit  the  rich  resources  of  this 
area  and  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  this  land  of  oppor- 
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tunity.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal  had  moved  his  capital  to  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  when 
more  peaceful  conditions  allowed  him  to  return  to 
Portugal,  the  Brazilians,  having  once  tasted  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  feeling  themselves  a  sovereign  people,  refused 
to  return  to  colonial  status.  In  a  peaceful  revolution 
they  had  set  up  an  independent  kingdom  in  1822. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  material  prosperity  did  not 
necessarily  mean  spiritual  health.  Few  today  can  real¬ 
ize  the  depths  to  which  the  nominal  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  of  Latin  America  of  that  time  had  sunk.  In  one 
town,  where  these  young  Episcopalians  were  shortly 
to  start  work,  there  was  only  one  priest  for  twenty-five 
thousand  people  and,  speaking  in  1908  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  in  London,  Bishop  Kinsolving  described 
one  city  where,  out  of  twenty-seven  thousand  people, 
only  one  hundred  sixty  had  made  their  Easter  com¬ 
munion.  In  many  instances  the  priests  were  corrupt,  as 
the  Roman  authorities  well  knew,  for  Rome  sent  two 
devoted  priests  to  report  on  the  situation,  making  no 
secret  of  the  results  of  that  survey.  Catholicism  was 
little  more  than  a  thin  veneer  of  official  acts  and  out¬ 
ward  ceremonies,  covering  in  the  great  masses  of  peo¬ 
ple — eighty-five  per  cent  of  whom  were  illiterate — all 
sorts  of  superstition,  and  in  many  of  the  intelligentsia, 
a  frank  atheism.  Here  was  a  challenge  indeed — yet  the 
Board  of  Missions  was  unwilling  to  undertake  a  new 
venture  in  a  land  regarded  as  nominally  Christian. 

VOLUNTEERS  FOR  BRAZIL 

There  existed  at  that  time  the  American  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  an  independent  organization  estab¬ 
lished  under  evangelical  auspices  in  1860,  but  which 
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had  largely  lost  its  earlier  zeal,  contenting  itself  with 
making  missionary  grants  out  of  the  funds  derived  from 
its  endowments.  Holding  a  rather  desultory  meeting  in 
the  fall  of  1888  in  a  church  basement  in  Washington, 
the  members  were  electrified  when  a  young  student 
from  the  nearby  seminary  at  Alexandria  asked  to  speak. 
Earnestly  James  Morris  pleaded  with  the  officials  of 
the  Society  to  send  men  from  the  seminary  to  Brazil. 
Not  only  did  he  promise  volunteers,  but  the  students 
themselves  had  raised  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
to  indicate  that  they  would  do  their  share  in  making 
the  undertaking  financially  feasible.  The  officials 
agreed  to  “think  the  matter  over,”  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  any  haste  to  act  upon  such  a  radical 
idea.  When  a  month  later  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Church  Missionary  Society  met  in  New 
York,  two  students  from  the  Virginia  Seminary  ap¬ 
peared  and  assured  the  committee  that  they  had  se¬ 
cured  annual  pledges  of  one  thousand  dollars,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  original  amount  in  hand.  Finally,  in  March, 
1889,  the  society  agreed  to  send  two  of  the  students  to 
the  land  into  which  the  Church  was  so  hesitant  to  ven¬ 
ture. 

The  two  men  who  sailed  for  Brazil  a  few  months 
later,  one  of  whom  was  Lucien  Lee  Kinsolving,  were 
not  the  two  volunteers  who  had  originally  been  ap¬ 
proved.  Both  were  unable  to  go  for  reasons  of  health. 
Morris,  who  had  originally  pledged  himself  to  go  to 
the  Orient,  unwilling  to  see  the  mission  to  Brazil  fail 
at  the  outset,  finally  persuaded  the  Board  of  Missions 
to  release  him  that  he  might  fill  one  of  the  vacant 
places.  Kinsolving,  another  member  of  the  graduating 
class,  who  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  particularly 
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concerned  with  the  missionary  activities  of  the  sem¬ 
inary  and  who  had  been  presented  with  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  parish  work  in  the  United  States,  now  found 
himself  facing  the  challenge  of  filling  the  other  place. 
One  night,  going  alone  to  the  cemetery  on  Seminary 
Hill,  where  many  of  the  alumni  of  the  seminary  were 
buried,  he  knelt  by  the  grave  of  Bishop  Payne,  pioneer 
of  the  Liberian  Mission.  After  some  hours  of  prayer 
and  meditation,  he  rose  with  a  clear  conviction  that 
God  wished  him  to  go  to  Brazil.  Thus  the  divine  ad¬ 
venture  began  as  two  young  men  started  out  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Brazil. 

THE  KINSOLVINGS  OF  TEMPLE  HILL 

Lucien  lee  kinsolving  was  a  man  well  equipped  by 
physique,  inheritance,  character,  and  ability  to  become 
a  leader  in  such  enterprise.  For  several  generations  his 
family  had  been  prominent  people  of  devoted  Christian 
conviction  in  Virginia.  His  great-grandfather  was  an 
influential  planter  and  a  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  used  to  visit  the  Kinsolving  home,  Temple  Hill. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  outstanding  breeders  of  race 
horses  of  his  day. 

Lucien’s  grandfather,  George  Kinsolving,  inherited 
the  family  estate  and,  though  he  acquired  his  father’s 
stables,  he  would  not  allow  his  horses  to  race  for  stakes. 
He  was  not  only  a  vestryman  and  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  Church,  but  also  an  active  lay  reader  who  con¬ 
ducted  services  when  clergymen  were  not  available. 
His  son,  and  Lucien’s  father,  Ovid  Americus  Kinsol¬ 
ving,  was  sent  over  the  mountains  to  Kenyon  College 
because  George  Kinsolving,  loyal  Virginian  though  he 
was,  feared  the  atmosphere  of  religious  skepticism  at 
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the  nearby  University  of  Virginia.  No  doubt  at  Ken¬ 
yon,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1842  with  the 
highest  honors  in  his  class,  Ovid  Kinsolving  caught 
some  of  the  spirit  of  that  pioneer  diocese  which  Philan¬ 
der  Chase  had  created  in  the  wilderness;  and,  having 
decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  enrolled  at  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Theological  Seminary  in  Alexandria.  After  grad¬ 
uation  he  became  a  devoted  priest  in  the  Diocese  of 
Virginia,  ministering  faithfully  to  the  small  congrega¬ 
tions  of  various  parishes  in  that  State.  A  scholar  and 
an  eloquent  preacher,  he  was  a  man  of  staunch  church 
principles,  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  High  Church¬ 
man  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

An  evidence  of  Ovid  Kinsolving’s  attention  to  duty 
is  the  entry  in  his  diary  under  date  of  the  birth  of  his 
second  son:  “Was  aroused  this  morning  at  half-past 
three  by  Julia;  sent  for  Dr.  Nelson,  who  came  after 
four,  and  my  little  son  was  born  at  five  o’clock.  Wrote 
on  my  sermon  quite  closely  all  day,  attended  to  the 
housekeeping  and  did  some  of  the  nursing.”  Life  in  a 
country  rectory  was  busy  in  those  days.  Ovid’s  first 
wife  died  after  bearing  him  three  sons.  Possibly  the 
rigors  of  their  life  had  permanently  impaired  her 
health.  We  know  that  one  year  they  were  forced  to 
deny  themselves  much  because  their  previous  year’s 
expenses  had  exceeded  his  stipend  of  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  An  evidence  of  the  humor  that  was  mixed  with 
the  Christian  devotion  in  the  background  of  rectory 
life  was  a  remark  of  Ovid’s  first  wife  to  a  friend.  She 
was  asked  on  her  sickbed  what  she  would  feel  if  her 
handsome  young  husband  should  marry  after  her 
death.  She  replied:  “.  .  .  When  I  am  walking  up  there 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  do  you  suppose 
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it  will  make  any  difference  to  me  with  whom  my 
quondam  husband  is  walking  down  here  below?” 

Ovid  Kinsolving’s  second  marriage  was  to  Lucie  Lee 
Rogers,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  dying  just  thirteen 
days  after  the  birth  of  Lucien  Lee  Kinsolving,  destined 
to  be  the  first  Bishop  of  Brazil.  Lucien  was  born  on 
May  14,  1862,  at  the  rectory  at  Middleburg,  Virginia, 
in  the  midst  of  fighting  between  Federal  and  Confed¬ 
erate  troops,  and  at  his  mother’s  funeral  a  few  days 
later  in  the  Middlebury  cemetery,  the  officiating  min¬ 
ister  had  to  ask  the  congregation  to  lie  down,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  line  of  fire.  Soon  thereafter  Ovid  Kin¬ 
solving  was  seized  by  the  Federal  troops,  leaving  his 
little  son  in  the  care  of  a  nurse. 

In  1870  the  father  became  rector  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Halifax  Courthouse,  and  Lucien  Lee  studied 
Latin  under  his  strict  discipline.  He  and  his  brother 
went  to  school  first  in  this  community  and  later  at  the 
Episcopal  High  School  in  Alexandria.  On  graduation, 
Lucien  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  take  charge  of  a  church  school  in  Lee  Coun¬ 
ty,  Kentucky.  During  this  time  his  life  purpose  be¬ 
came  clearer  to  him  and  he  saved  enough  money  out 
of  his  small  stipend  to  have  two  years  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  before  entering  the  seminary.  In  1889  he 
was  graduated  to  launch  out  on  his  mission  to  Brazil. 

THE  ADVENTURE  BEGINS 

On  September  1,  1889,  Morris  and  Kinsolving  sailed 
from  Newport  News,  Virginia.  The  night  before  there 
had  been  a  small  service  at  which  a  few  friends  had 
gathered  to  bid  them  godspeed.  Three  rectors  of  Nor¬ 
folk  churches,  who  were  later  to  become  bishops,  were 
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present,  Beverley  Dandridge  Tucker,  later  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia;  William  Loyall  Gravatt,  later 
Bishop  of  West  Virginia;  and  Arthur  Selden  Lloyd, 
later  Suffragan  Bishop  of  New  York.  The  spirit  of  the 
occasion  was  expressed  by  the  words  of  the  latter,  who 
said:  “You  can  do  it,  boys,  if  God  is  sending  you.” 
Many  years  later,  Morris  wrote  of  the  dismay  of  an 
English  parson’s  wife  at  Pernambuco,  where  they 
stopped  for  a  few  hours.  Looking  at  these  two  young, 
inexperienced  men,  she  held  up  her  hands  and  gasped 
in  astonishment,  “Going  to  found  a  Church  in  South¬ 
ern  Brazil!” 

Landing  in  Brazil  at  Santos,  they  went  to  a  small 
village  where  for  six  months  they  studied  under  a 
young  Presbyterian  pastor.  He  was  a  full-blooded  In¬ 
dian,  a  scholar  and  a  brilliant  preacher,  and  the  young 
men  were  inspired  with  the  opportunity  which  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  evangelical  witness  in  Brazil.  While  at  Santos 
they  were  forced  to  escape  through  a  grape  arbor  at 
the  rear  of  the  house  during  an  insurrection  led  by  the 
local  Roman  Catholic  priest.  For  protection  they  went 
to  Sao  Paulo,  a  city  named  after  an  apostle  to  whom 
such  experiences  were  a  normal  part  of  the  Christian 
ministry!  Despite  such  interference,  they  learned  the 
language  so  well  that  in  six  months  they  were  able  to 
conduct  services  and  to  preach  in  Portuguese.  The  next 
move  was  southwards  to  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  a  progressive  area  with  large  ranches,  good  cli¬ 
mate,  and  a  number  of  foreign  settlers,  including  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  Americans,  and  German  Lutherans,  many 
of  whom  subsequently  affiliated  themselves  with  the 
Episcopal  Mission.  In  this  State  there  was  less  Roman 
Catholic  strength  and  little  Protestant  missionary  ac- 
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tivity.  Many  people  were  completely  unchurched.  In 
Porto  Alegre  they  began  work,  opening  a  school  in  a 
rented  house.  There  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1890,  they  held 
their  first  service.  In  1954,  less  than  seventy  years  later, 
Trinity  Cathedral  in  Porto  Alegre  was  a  flourishing 
parish  with  five  hundred  communicants  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  church  buildings  in  Brazil.  Four 
Episcopal  churches  now  serve  this  city,  which  is  also 
the  seat  of  the  Theological  School  of  the  Brazilian 
Episcopal  Church  and  of  one  of  the  Church’s  great 
educational  institutions,  Southern  Cross  School  with 
more  than  eight  hundred  boys  and  girls. 

Providence  had  intervened  in  a  remarkable  way  to 
make  possible  the  carrying  out  of  the  hopes  of  the 
young  members  of  the  Mission.  Fifteen  days  after 
their  arrival  in  Brazil,  a  bloodless  revolution,  the  sec¬ 
ond  one  in  the  nation’s  history,  had  occurred.  The 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro,  who  had  reigned  since 
1831,  was  deposed,  and  a  Republic  was  set  up  in 
place  of  the  monarchy.  This  was  very  significant  for 
the  future  of  the  Church’s  Mission.  Under  the  Empire, 
the  Roman  Church  had  been  an  established  state 
Church  with  a  monopoly  on  the  religious  life  of  the 
country.  Non-Roman  services  could  be  held,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  only  under  very  difficult  restrictions,  and  none 
but  Roman  Catholic  marriages  were  officially  recog¬ 
nized.  Such  had  been  the  intolerable  dominance  of 
the  Roman  Church  that  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  revolution  was  the  desire  to  sep¬ 
arate  Church  and  State.  Freedom  of  worship  was  the 
new  order.  Truly  God  seemed  to  be  preparing  the 
way  for  his  dedicated  followers.  All  Churches  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  this  change  in  government  policy,  and  in- 
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deed  the  Roman  Church  itself  was  better  able  to  reform 
the  corrupt  members  of  its  parish  clergy. 

AN  EARLY  CONVERT 

Almost  immediately  after  the  start  of  the  work  in 
Porto  Alegre,  a  group  of  young  Brazilians  associated 
themselves  with  the  church  and  school.  One  of  them, 
Amerigo  Vespucci  Cabral,  a  student  of  brilliant  tal¬ 
ents,  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  educator  and  a 
descendant  of  the  discoverer  of  Brazil.  A  young  man 
of  nineteen  or  twenty,  he  came  up  to  Kinsolving  fol¬ 
lowing  a  service  and  asked  him  the  name  of  the  book 
from  which  he  was  reading.  Kinsolving  answered,  “This 
is  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  fourth  Gospel  in  the  New 
Testament.” 

“Where  can  I  get  a  copy  of  it?”  the  youth  asked. 

“I  will  see  that  you  have  a  New  Testament  in  Portu¬ 
guese,”  was  the  reply. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  Cabral  came  into  the  Church 
through  this  first  contact  with  Kinsolving.  Later  or¬ 
dained  to  the  ministry  and  a  very  noted  preacher,  he 
epitomized  the  hunger  of  many  fine  Brazilian  young 
men  for  an  evangelical  faith.  Others  followed  him. 
The  Mission  preachers  avoided  controversy,  stressing 
the  positive  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  with  which 
their  hearers,  though  sometimes  nominally  Catholic, 
were  totally  unfamiliar.  The  Brazilians  loved  cere¬ 
monious  forms  of  worship,  and  when  they  found  that 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  there  was  a  Catholicism 
which  was  not  Roman  yet  possessed  the  ancient  Creeds, 
the  Sacraments,  a  ministry  derived  from  the  Early 
Church,  and  which  also  stood  firmly  for  Christian 
morality  and  freedom,  they  were  deeply  impressed. 
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Kinsolving’s  liberal  spirit  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
progressive  leaders  in  the  newly  independent  Repub¬ 
lic.  Soon  they  became  convinced  that  these  mission¬ 
aries  had  come  really  to  help  the  people  of  Brazil.  Their 
earnestness,  high  moral  character,  and  intense  con¬ 
secration  to  their  work,  made  a  profound  impression. 
Furthermore,  colonists  whose  background  was  other 
than  Portuguese,  were  strongly  drawn  to  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  The  Bishop’s  daughter,  Miss  Lucie  Lee 
Kinsolving,  describes  vividly  a  group  of  German  Luth¬ 
erans,  ministered  to  by  a  lay  reader,  who  lived  in  the 
hills  above  the  town  of  Rio  Grande,  and  who  joined 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  a  body.  They  used  to  come  to 
service  singing  hymns  in  parts  and  marching  over  the 
hills,  led  by  their  lay  reader  with  his  fiddle. 

In  every  town  the  missionaries  went  from  house  to 
house.  If  the  people  were  content  with  Roman  Cathol¬ 
icism  they  were  left  alone,  but  if  they  were  unchurched 
and  eager  to  know  more  of  Christianity,  they  were 
cordially  welcomed  to  the  services.  A  Roman  Catholic 
teacher,  Antonio  Fraga,  destined  to  become  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  came  to  Kinsolving  one 
day,  saying,  “Here  is  a  statue  of  St.  Anthony.  I  have 
burned  candles  to  it  and  I  have  whipped  it  but  the 
saint  will  not  give  me  what  I  ask.  I  hear  that  you  men 
preach  about  One  Who  is  stronger  than  St.  Anthony. 
Please  tell  me  something  about  Him.”  Mr.  Fraga  came 
under  instruction,  later  enrolling  for  theological  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  reported  that  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  to  Kinsolving  for  what  he  had 
done  by  his  spirit  and  example,  without  controversy, 
in  helping  to  set  higher  moral  standards  in  the  religious 
life  of  Brazil. 
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A  REMARKABLE  TEAM 

In  1891  Kinsolving  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
on  January  7,  1892,  was  married  to  Alice  Brown  of 
Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  whom  he  had  come  to  know 
in  his  seminary  days.  The  couple  immediately  returned 
to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  Kinsolving  served  as  rec¬ 
tor  of  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour.  The  work  spread  in 
the  area  around  Porto  Alegre,  Pelotas,  and  the  city 
of  Rio  Grande,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  area 
turning  over  its  work  to  the  Episcopalians.  In  the 
autumn  of  1891  Kinsolving  and  Morris  had  been 
joined  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  Cabell  Brown, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Gaw  Meem,  both  from  Virginia 
Seminary,  as  well  as  by  Mary  Packard,  the  daughter 
of  the  dean  of  the  seminary.  They  made  a  remarkable 
team,  each  member  of  which  made  his  own  particular 
contribution. 

Kinsolving  was  eloquent  and  exuberant,  with  daring 
and  farsighted  vision  for  the  work  of  the  Church  and 
with  those  magnetic  qualities  of  personality  that  made 
him  a  natural  leader.  He  had  a  strong  romantic  sense 
and  loved  the  adventure  of  his  vocation.  His  preaching 
power  was  great.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway :  and  again 
I  say,  Rejoice.  This  was  his  favorite  text.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  ministry  could  never  dim  its  joys  for  him. 
Another  favorite  text  was  Whereupon,  O  king  Agrippa, 
I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision.  For 
Kinsolving  the  ideal  was  to  be  a  man  both  of  vision 
and  of  action. 

Morris  was  the  faithful  pastor  and  organizer  of  con¬ 
gregations,  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  pastoral  ability, 
whose  constant  emphasis  on  the  need  of  a  native  min¬ 
istry  helped  make  the  Church  truly  indigenous.  Brown 
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was  the  scholar  of  the  company,  largely  responsible 
for  the  translation  into  Portuguese  of  the  American 
Prayer  Book.  Meem,  the  son  of  an  engineer  who  had 
built  the  railroad  in  Brazil,  had  a  scientific  training  and 
an  architectural  interest.  The  latter,  combined  with  his 
evangelistic  zeal,  proved  most  useful  in  the  practical 
but  significant  matter  of  the  construction  of  beautiful 
churches.  Miss  Packard,  a  trained  deaconess,  was  in¬ 
valuable.  Her  skill  in  social  service  work  and  in  coun¬ 
selling  those  with  family  problems  was  unsurpassed. 
The  remainder  of  her  active  life  was  devoted  to  the 
mission. 

A  NATIVE  MINISTRY  IS  TRAINED 

From  the  very  start  it  was  decided  to  train  a  native 
ministry,  and  in  less  than  five  years  nearly  all  the  mis¬ 
sions  were  staffed  by  Brazilians.  Later,  during  Kin¬ 
solving’s  episcopate,  the  American  clergy,  which  at  no 
time  had  numbered  more  than  six,  had  multiplied  their 
effectiveness  by  the  ordination  of  some  thirty  Brazil¬ 
ians.  This  was  largely  the  result  of  the  establishment  in 
1900  of  the  Theological  School  under  the  scholarly 
leadership  of  William  Brown.  It  opened  with  three 
men.  Soon  more  applied  than  could  be  accepted.  An 
important  decision  was  made  to  limit  admissions  to 
those  who  could  be  trained  adequately  and  then  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Brazilian  people  themselves.  In  1954 
there  were  some  fifty  clergy,  the  majority  of  them  Bra¬ 
zilians,  graduates  of  the  Church’s  own  Theological 
School,  and,  therefore,  thoroughly  loyal  and  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  advancement  and  support  of  their  own 
Church.  The  people  of  Brazil  showed  a  deep  religious 
hunger  and  the  Brazilian  clergy  were  trained  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  their  spiritual  needs.  Morris  used  to  warn  the 
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candidates  for  ordination,  “Do  not  come  before  people 
as  a  school  teacher.  Let  the  community  know  you  once 
for  all  as  a  preacher,  a  prophet,  an  official  witness  to 
Christ,  an  accredited  messenger  of  Christ’s  Church. 
You  are  to  do  this  one  thing,  to  proclaim  the  good 
news  of  salvation  in  Christ,  and  to  invite  men  to  use 
and  enjoy  the  reasonable  and  reverent  faith  of  our  truly 
Catholic  Church.” 

An  Episcopal  mission  could  not,  of  course,  long  ex¬ 
ist  without  episcopal  supervision,  and  in  1893  Bishop 
George  William  Peter  kin,  at  the  request  of  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Bishop,  took  time  from  his  duties  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  make  a  visitation  to  the  new  field.  It  was  he 
who  had  been  in  the  chair  on  that  occasion  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  when  Morris  had  spoken  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Church  Missionary  Society,  in¬ 
spiring  the  gathering  by  his  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
the  vision  of  the  possibilities  in  Brazil.  The  Bishop 
was  not  disappointed.  Everywhere  he  went  he  was 
thrilled  by  the  evidences  of  what  had  happened  in  only 
three  years’  time.  He  visited  the  various  congregations, 
traveling  as  the  missionaries  did,  by  boat,  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  afoot.  He  confirmed  nearly  150  candidates 
and  ordained  several  young  men  to  the  diaconate.  Four 
years  later,  the  English  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
made  another  episcopal  visit,  confirming  large  num¬ 
bers  presented  to  him,  and  raising  three  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  deacons  to  the  priesthood.  He,  too,  was  profound¬ 
ly  impressed.  No  other  mission  of  the  Anglican  Com¬ 
munion  had  been  planted  more  securely  in  a  Latin 
American  country. 
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A  BISHOP  IS  CHOSEN 


As  the  growing  work  obviously  required  a  resident 
bishop,  in  1898,  at  the  Convocation  in  Porto  Alegre, 
Lucien  Lee  Kinsolving  was  chosen.  The  House  of 
Bishops  in  the  United  States,  meeting  that  autumn, 
elected  him  unanimously,  and  the  Rev.  David  H.  Greer, 
then  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  in  New  York 
City,  placed  his  church  at  the  disposal  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Brazilian  Mission  for  his  consecration.  It 
was  held  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1899.  Eight 
bishops  took  part,  among  them  Bishop  Peterkin  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  new  bishop’s  older  brother, 
George  Herbert  Kinsolving,  Bishop  of  Texas,  who 
preached  from  the  text  in  Galatians  2:8:  He  that 
wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship  of  the 
circumcision ,  the  same  was  mighty  in  me  toward  the 
Gentiles.  He  contrasted  the  cautiousness  of  St.  Peter, 
whose  policy  he  believed  would  have  limited  the 
Church  to  the  Jewish  people,  with  the  progressive  spirit 
of  St.  Paul,  which  reached  out  boldly  to  all  men.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  two  points  of  view  had  flowed  side 
by  side  throughout  the  ages:  “Conservatism  and  Prog¬ 
ress,  the  apostleship  of  the  Circumcision  and  the 
apostleship  of  the  Gentiles.”  He  applied  the  principle 
to  the  Brazilian  Mission.  “Let  us  dedicate,”  he  urged, 
“this  work  as  representing  the  spirit  of  the  Church  in 
our  day,  a  spirit  which,  while  recognizing  wisdom  and 
prudence  and  precedence  and  authority,  yet  turns  to 
the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past,  and  pauses  not  when 
called  to  swift  advance.” 

The  enthusiasm  of  missionaries,  however,  must  be 
backed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  those  in  the  Church  at 
home,  and  the  following  Sunday  gave  evidence  that 
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the  spirit  of  the  young  missionaries  would  find  a  re¬ 
sponse.  Dr.  Greer  turned  the  pulpit  over  to  the  newly 
consecrated  bishop,  who  presented  the  needs  of  Brazil 
with  eloquence  and  power.  When  the  time  came  for 
the  offering,  the  rector  said: 

Many  years  ago  when  I  was  a  young  clergyman,  just 
ordained,  making  my  way  on  horseback  from  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  to  my  first  charge  in  West  Virginia,  the  re¬ 
vered  father  of  the  young  Bishop  to  whom  you  have  listened 
this  morning,  met  me  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  at  Mid- 
dleburg,  Virginia,  took  me  to  his  rectory  over  Sunday  and 
treated  me  with  a  warmth  and  hospitality  which  I  can 
never  forget.  Many  years  have  passed  since  then  and  I 
have  never  been  able  in  any  way  to  return  the  gracious 
kindness  of  this  beloved  minister.  I  ask  you,  my  people, 
to  do  it  for  me  today.  Your  gifts  will  be  for  the  Brazilian 
Mission. 

The  offering  amounted  to  $15,800! 

A  few  years  later  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
transfer  of  the  funds  of  the  American  Church  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  Board  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  of  which 
Arthur  Selden  Lloyd,  strongly  sympathetic  to  the 
Brazilian  Mission,  was  now  the  secretary.  He  had  been 
present  the  night  before  the  two  pioneers  had  sailed  in 
1889.  In  1907  the  General  Convention  established 
the  Missionary  District  of  Brazil  and  the  Brazilian 
Episcopal  Church  became  officially  related  to  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  missionary  district,  with  Lucien  Lee  Kinsol¬ 
ving  as  its  missionary  bishop. 

THE  MISSION  EXPANDS  NORTHWARD 
The  Mission,  having  taken  firm  hold  in  the  southern 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  proved  itself  to  be  a 
Brazilian  Church  in  close  contact  with  the  people 
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and  thought  of  the  nation,  now  seemed  ready  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  work  northward  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Here  was 
a  city  of  more  than  one  million  inhabitants,  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  country  was 
progressing  rapidly,  as  capital  from  the  United  States 
flowed  in  to  construct  large  railway  and  municipal  en¬ 
terprises. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  work  began  in  a  suburb  of 
about  fifty  thousand  people  without  any  Christian 
church  whatsoever.  In  1 9 1 2  a  plot  of  land  for  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Trinity  Chapel  was  purchased  and  one 
of  the  young  men  whom  Kinsolving  had  brought  into 
the  Church,  prepared,  and  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
raised  money  among  the  people  themselves.  A  large 
measure  of  self-support  was,  incidentally,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Brazilian  Mission  from  the  very 
first.  The  people  felt  that  the  Church  was  theirs  and 
did  much  to  support  it.  Some  forty  years  later,  there 
were  six  Brazilian  congregations  in  Rio  alone.  Other 
rapidly  growing  cities,  such  as  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos, 
were  also  entered.  Then  and  now  this  whole  northern 
area  presents  a  tremendous  challenge  to  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  CHRISTIANS 

Bishop  kinsolving  was  always  deeply  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  schools  for  Brazilian  children.  In  1907 
he  wrote,  “The  cost  of  living  in  Brazil  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  civilized  country  I  know.  The  government 
schools  are  hopelessly  ineffective.  The  lack  of  disci¬ 
pline,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  so  manifest  that  neither 
our  native  clergy  nor  our  laymen  can  patronize  the 
schools  around  them.  The  problem  is  a  pressing  one, 
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aside  from  the  opportunity  it  affords  the  Church  to 
deepen  her  influence  in  the  lives  of  those  committed  to 
her  care.”  The  Church  had  already  trained  native 
clergy  who  were  well  grounded  in  a  Christian  life,  and 
the  Bishop  felt  that  the  next  step  should  be  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  most  promising  children  as  strong,  intelli¬ 
gent  Christians. 

The  first  major  school  was  the  Southern  Cross 
School,  founded  in  1912  in  Porto  Alegre  by  the  Rev. 
William  M.  M.  Thomas,  who  had  come  to  the  Mission 
in  1904  upon  graduation  from  the  Virginia  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  From  the  very  start  the  emphasis  was 
laid  on  quality  rather  than  on  quantity.  About  half 
the  students  were  day  pupils,  and  for  some  time  only 
a  limited  number  of  boys  from  non-church  families 
were  admitted.  It  was  to  be  a  school  with  a  definite 
Christian  atmosphere,  in  order  that  its  graduates  might 
be  respected  for  their  spirit  as  well  as  for  their  educa¬ 
tion.  Property  was  purchased  in  Porto  Alegre  on  a 
beautiful  site  and,  thanks  to  some  generous  gifts  from 
the  United  States  as  well  as  excellent  local  support, 
Thomas’  dream  has  largely  come  true.  Southern  Cross 
School  has  developed  into  one  of  the  leading  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  South  America. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  even  a  man  of  Kin¬ 
solving’s  outstanding  physical  vigor  would  be  taxed  by 
the  extreme  burden  of  his  pioneer  work.  Much  of  his 
travel  was  on  horseback.  He  would  take  his  saddle 
bags,  his  vestment  case,  and  a  Brazilian  poncho  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  the  weather,  stopping  if  possible  for  the 
night  on  the  edge  of  a  lake  where,  having  fed  and  tied 
his  mount,  he  would  lie  down  under  the  stars,  covered 
with  his  poncho.  At  sunrise  he  would  jump  into  the 
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lake  for  a  morning  swim,  dress,  mount,  and  ride  off 
in  search  of  a  house  giving  promise  of  providing  break¬ 
fast.  Then  he  would  go  on  to  his  appointments,  the 
joy  of  meeting  rural  congregations  and,  of  course,  the 
constant  problems  of  administration  and  discipline. 
Only  on  the  occasional  sea  journey  to  the  United  States 
would  he  have  any  rest.  Then,  on  arrival  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  would  face  a  large  number  of  appointments 
made  with  the  object  of  stirring  up  interest  and  securing 
support  for  the  whole  missionary  cause.  In  1928  his 
health  failed.  He  retired  to  live  on  Long  Island,  and 
in  December,  1929,  Lucien  Lee  Kinsolving  passed 
away.  How  appropriate  it  was  that,  following  the  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  church  at  Forest  Hills,  his  body  was  taken 
to  Alexandria  to  be  buried,  as  he  had  requested,  in  the 
seminary  cemetery  beside  the  bodies  of  Bishop  Payne 
and  the  other  pioneers  who  had  gone  out  from  that 
school  to  Africa,  China,  and  Japan.  This  was  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  first  made  his  decision  as  a  student 
to  embark  upon  a  courageous  adventure  for  God. 

SPIRITUAL  RECKLESSNESS 

As  one  looks  back  on  the  life  of  Bishop  Kinsolving, 
one  can  imagine  few  vocations  which  would  have  of¬ 
fered  a  man  more  adventure  and  more  romance,  as  well 
as  a  deeper  satisfaction  in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  than 
the  one  to  which  he  dedicated  himself.  Morris  referred 
to  the  “spiritual  recklessness”  of  the  undertaking  of 
two  young  men,  yet  God  obviously  blessed  it,  and  a 
strong  and  vigorous  Church  arose  in  a  land  where 
many  had  believed  it  impossible. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  Kinsolving’s  work  was 
that  paid  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands: 
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It  appears  to  be  a  model  mission  of  its  kind  .  .  .  the 
American  church  missionaries  have  come  to  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  set  up  reformed  apostolical  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  enter  the  great  centers  of  population;  build 
their  churches  in  the  principal  thoroughfare;  start  with 
their  definite  standard  of  worship,  simple  but  intensely 
reverent;  train  a  qualified,  capable  Brazilian  clergy;  and 
from  these  centers  they  expand  into  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages,  their  organization  fully  prepared  to  expand 
northward  when  the  time  comes. 

The  Bishop  had  apparently  been  impressed  by  the 
energy  and  organizing  ability  of  these  Americans  who, 
as  he  once  said,  became  Brazilians  for  the  Brazilians’ 
sake  that  they  might  win  Brazil.  The  English  Bishop, 
however,  was  also  stirred  by  the  spiritual  vitality  of 
the  work.  “The  Brazilian  church  will  have  no  formal 
converts,”  he  wrote,  “it  aims  at  making  them  whole¬ 
hearted  in  their  faith,  enthusiastic,  and  instructed.  I 
was  most  impressed  by  their  Communion  Service  .  .  . 
rendered  quite  simply,  yet  no  one  goes  out  after  the 
Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant;  all  who  are  concerned 
communicate  devoutly.”  He  also  noted  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mission  had  attracted  not  only  the  members  of  the 
poorest  class — often  most  easily  reached — but  that 
every  segment  of  the  population  was  represented  in  the 
church  membership.  “In  other  words,”  he  concluded, 
“the  Gospel  as  preached  by  the  Church  appeals  to  all 
elements  in  the  Brazilian  nation  and  is  evidently  ca¬ 
pable  of  moulding  the  nation’s  life.” 

At  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  in  London  in  1908, 
Bishop  Kinsolving  spoke  at  a  special  service  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  Other  speakers  had  stressed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Anglican  Communion  to  her  sons 
who  had  gone  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  earth,  yet 
he  reminded  his  listeners  that  there  was  one  continent 
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to  which  the  Anglican  Communion  had  as  yet  made 
but  little  contribution  and  to  which  she  had  been  hesi¬ 
tant  to  go,  thinking  the  land  already  Christian.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  way  many  at  the  General  Convention  had 
opposed  the  venture,  saying  “It  has  never  been  our 
custom!”  Then  he  added  the  thrilling  words  of  the  late 
John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  who  “ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  front  and  shaking  his  long,  bony  finger 
like  a  javelin  of  rhetoric,  exclaimed:  ‘You  may  say 
that  it  has  not  been  our  custom,  and  those  nations  lie 
there  upon  the  highway  of  the  world,  bruised  and 
wounded,  and  like  to  die,  and  that  we  shall  not  in  the 
good  Samaritan  spirit  bear  them  the  oil  and  wine,  the 
historic  heritage  that  this  Church  holds  for  all  the 
world,  because  it  has  not  been  our  custom!  Then  the 
sooner  you  make  it  your  custom  the  better!’  ”  Vigorous¬ 
ly  Kinsolving  presented  the  challenge  of  these  Latin 
lands,  so  little  touched  by  the  Anglican  tradition,  to 
which  Anglicanism  with  its  culture,  liturgy,  and  faith, 
had  so  much  to  offer. 

Often  it  is  only  after  a  man’s  death  that  one  can 
fully  appreciate  his  work.  Perhaps  the  reorganization 
of  the  Brazil  Mission  in  1949  into  three  separate  dio¬ 
ceses,  with  its  own  national  organization,  General  Con¬ 
vention,  and  National  Council,  and  with  two  of  its 
three  bishops  Brazilians  trained  under  Kinsolving  in 
the  Church’s  own  seminary,  was  the  final  vindication 
of  his  farsighted  planning.  Someday  an  independent 
Episcopal  Church  in  Brazil  will  come  into  being  as  the 
final  culmination  of  the  venture  begun  a  little  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  by  two  young  men  from  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary. 

As  one  reads  these  words  of  Bishop  Kinsolving, 
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uttered  toward  the  end  of  his  episcopate,  one  can  im¬ 
agine  his  eyes  still  twinkling  with  youthful  glee  and 
gratification: 

More  than  one  wise  and  cautious  old  Bishop  said,  when 
Morris  and  I  started  for  Brazil  years  ago:  “It  is  a  most 
interesting  yet  doubtful  experiment  these  young  men  are 
undertaking;  our  Communion  has  never  yet  founded  a 
self-supporting  congregation  in  a  Latin  country.”  And  an 
editor  of  a  Church  paper  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  our 
missionary  bishops  saying  that  he  could  not  find  through¬ 
out  the  foreign  field  a  single  independent,  self-supporting 
congregation  which  was  meeting  its  entire  expenses.  .  .  . 
But  now  tell  it  out  and  publish  it  that  our  branch  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  is  planted  in  the  fruitful  soil  of 
Brazil,  never,  please  God,  to  be  uprooted. 

The  young  in  heart  always  long  for  adventure.  Yet 
the  only  one  which  satisfies  a  Christian  is  an  adven¬ 
ture  with  God,  in  serving  Him  even  against  great  odds. 
In  such  a  calling  Lucien  Lee  Kinsolving  found  a  life 
of  service  and  fulfillment. 


For  Further  Reading 

Brazilian  Destiny,  by  Powel  Mills  Dawley,  Ph.D.  (New 
York:  The  National  Council,  1951). 

Lucien  Lee  Kinsolving,  by  Arthur  B.  Kinsolving  (Bal¬ 
timore). 

Good  Neighbors,  by  Hubert  Herring  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1941). 

The  Brazilians,  by  Hernane  Tavares  se  Sa  (New  York, 
1947). 
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Prayers 


For  Missions 


OGOD,  who  hast  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
didst  send  thy  blessed  Son  to  preach  peace  to  them  that 
are  far  off  and  to  them  that  are  nigh;  grant  that  all  men 
everywhere  may  seek  after  thee  and  find  thee.  Bring  the 
nations  into  thy  fold,  pour  out  thy  Spirit  upon  all  flesh, 
and  hasten  thy  kingdom;  through  the  same  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


For  Vocation 


ALMIGHTY  and  everlasting  God,  who  dost  enkindle 
the  flame  of  consecration  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
take  thy  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  world;  Grant  to  us  the 
same  power  of  love  for  thee  and  for  all  men;  that,  as  we 
remember  their  devotion,  we  may  be  stirred  in  behalf  of 
thy  cause;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


For  the  Church  in  Brazil 


LMIGHTY  God,  we  pray  thee  to  bless  thy  servants, 


JX  the  Bishops  in  Brazil,  the  workers  of  the  Church, 
and  all  the  people.  Grant  that  with  steadfast  fidelity  and 
increased  devotion  its  leaders  may  show  forth  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  excellency  of  thy  holy  Word,  and  that  all  its 
members  may  manifest  in  their  lives  the  Truth  that  makes 
men  free;  through  him  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom, 
thy  Son,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
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